THE    YELLOW   BOOK

Even The Yellow Book, let alone Lane's General List,
was not, atmospherically, all of a piece: Lane, for
instance, published the poems of A. C. Benson, and it
would be difficult indeed to think of Arthur Benson talking
of "splendid sins35 or describing in verse his travels from
music-hall to gin-palace with a marauding lady in a
feather boa. Lane, to the young, indeed, seemed to
publish almost all the exciting new authors and to have a
monopoly in poets. As a publisher, to certain ages and
temperaments, just after his greater exploits, he domin-
ated the sky. It was, of course, a false impression; not
only were the great ancient saurians, the Longmans and
Murrays and Macmillans there, as they still are, but
very likely several publishers like Methuen actually did
more business than Lane; yet Lane was the man for
novelties. And though, as I have said, his authors were
by no means all of the same kind, they appeared to be
more of a kind than they were because they were all
under the same distinctive umbrella. Books published
by Lane all had a common and pleasant idiosyncrasy
of format: whether they were sacred or profane, they
were printed, decorated and bound in an especially
Laneish manner. And, although the contents of the
Yellow Book included stories and articles by such re-
spectable authors as James and Benson and at least one
drawing by Lord Leighton, whose Greeks savoured more
of the Court of Saint James's than of the Court of
Argos, the fact remained that all were enveloped in a
cover of a shockingly bold yellow and that the cover was
originally adorned by an undoubtedly decadent drawing
by Aubrey Beardsley.
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